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The glorious beauty of 
an English Garden can 
be yours with 


SUTTON'S SEEDS 





Asx the world traveler where he has 
seen the most beautiful flowers and you 
will hear, “In England.” Nowhere else 
in all the world will you find such 
masses of bloom, such marvelous color, 
such gorgeous variety. If he has in- 
quired he also can tell you that the 
finest of these English gardens are 
grown from Sutton Seeds. 

For over 100 years the Suttons, of 
Reading, have been improving the 
types, enriching the colors, increasing 
the loveliness of the world’s favorite 
flowers. ... These strains, firmly estab- 
lished in Sutton’s Seeds, will, with good 
soil and ordinary care, reproduce true 
to type in your garden. 

By sending now for Sutton’s 1936 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue, you 
can have a garden of true English 
beauty next summer. For $1 we will 
send the catalogue and generous pack- 
ets of these four lovely favorites. The 
catalogue alone will be sent for 35c. 


Salpiglossis, Sutton’s Chelsea Hybrids. The 
finest strain in existence. 

Schizanthus, Sutton’s Large-flowered Hybrids. 
A magnificent range of unique colorings. 

Nicotiana, Sutton’s Crimson Bedder. A strik- 
ing bedding variety. 

Calendula Chrysantha. 
double flowers. 


Exceptionally large 
Ideal for cutting. 
Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


Dept. Cl, Reading, England 
A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy @ Oo., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 








| best to use leaves, and cover with a layer four to six inches deep. Ever- 
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ULCH the strawberry plants with straw, strawy manure, or other 
litter just as soon as the ground freezes, which frequently is not 
until well into December. 

If raspberries and blackberries are not hardy in your locality, they 
should be laid down and covered with soil. Loosen the ground on one 
side, and throw a few shovelfuls of earth over the canes. 

All newly set trees should be staked, in order to prevent their being 
blown down or tipped over by heavy snows. 

This is the best month in which to prune the grape vines. If you wish 
more plants, use the prunings for cuttings. 

Why not do some grafting next Spring? Now is the time to select the | 
cions; tie them in bundles, label them, pack in damp sand or moss, and | 
store in a cool place. 

If the rhododendrons have not been mulched, do this work at once. It is 





| greens will protect the foliage from burning, or a wooden shield on the 


_ servatory for forcing into bloom later. Both these lilies must be forced 
| slowly. 


southwest side is equally good. This helps protect the plants from bleak 
winds. 

Japanese lilies may still be planted in the garden. Speciosums and 
auratums may be potted singly and kept under the bench in the con- 


Soil should be heaped around buddleias and various evergreen bar- 
berries, such as Berberis juliane and B. verruculosa, in Massachusetts, 
Hydrangea quercifolia and the Polyantha rose, Rodhatte, will need the 


Same treatment. 


| mulching boxwood do not get the mulch directly against the plants. 


_ when the plants are dry and the ground is frozen. Oak leaves are good, 





When the ground has become stiffened with frost, give all evergreens, 
especially those transplanted late this Fall, a heavy mulch of straw or 
well-rotted manure. This applies to woody ornamentals, too. When 


Apply the Winter mulch for the perennial border during dry weather 


although salt hay is neater and more easily applied. Hold the mulch in 
place with branches or clods of soil. 

Such climbers as Gardenia rose and the new varieties Star of Persia 
and Emily Gray are not over hardy in the North. It is best to tie the 
shoots together and lay them down, covering them lightly with earth 
or peat moss. Similar treatment may be given the standard roses. 

Be sure to have all bird feeding equipment in place and well supplied 
with wild bird food which is available from seed stores and nurseries. 

Observe the conservation rules when gathering Christmas greens from 
the woods. 

Seeds collected from the garden must be kept dry over Winter. Stout 
paper bags or envelopes are best for them. Each should be plainly marked 
and arranged alphabetically in boxes. 

Those bulbs in pots which are showing white roots at the bottom are 
ready for forcing. 





Bush roses should be hilled up with loam in the shape of a cone and a 
foot high. Additional protection in the form of mulch may be added at the | 
owner's discretion. 
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For Better Lawns 
and Gardens..... 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 





@ High water holding capacity 


@ ALL Humus — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 


Write for free booklet 
CSAS RAREST SSE 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROCKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 





Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas 


By Clement G. Bowers 


The first thorough and com- 
prehensive work on these acid- 
loving plants. Illustrated with 
28 marvelous color plates, 
numerous half-tones and 
drawings. Price $10. 


Ready in time for 
Christmas ordering 
At all bookstores or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Autumn Show in Boston 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, orchids and Christmas decora- 
tions were featured at the Autumn flower show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society held November 20-22 at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston. Edwin S. Webster (Peter 
Arnott, superintendent), president of the society, exhibited a 
magnificent group of chrysanthemums and foliage plants 
which revealed high culture and which was awarded a gold 
medal. 

Chrysanthemum beds shown by Mrs. F. B. Crownin- 
shield, Marblehead (Thomas Murray, gardener), formed the 
central feature in Exhibition hall, this display winning a 
silver medal. From her Marblehead greenhouse also came a 
fine specimen plant of the chrysanthemum Smith’s Innocence. 
Cascade chrysanthemums grown to perfection were again 
staged by the Gardner Museum, Boston (John Sullivan, 
superintendent) . 

The orchid classes were well filled, L. Sherman Adams 
Company of Wellesley winning first in the commercial group 
with a display that included the cattleya Canada, the brasso- 
cattleya Nestor and the cypripedium Brownlands. As a foliage 
plant in the group, Spathophylium was unusually effective. 

Thomas Roland, Inc., won first for cypripediums, the 
varieties Saraband and Ranger being among those shown. 
Edwin S. Webster won the first in the amateur group with an 
artistically arranged collection. Butterworth’s of Framingham 
exhibited two groups of orchids, Vanda cerulea being out- 
standing. 

New chrysanthemums, originally plants of Elmer D. 
Smith of Adrian, Mich., were set up by Joseph Winsock, 
gardener for Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren, Newport, 
R. I. The blooms were set off by a black cloth 
background. The display, which well deserved the 
silver medal it won, contained the varieties Fire- 
ball, pompon; Columbus Dispatch, incurving 
decorative; Topknot, anemone; and Apricot 
Queen, a richly colored large decorative variety. 

A special prize was awarded Bauer-Steinkamp 
and Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for a collection of 
seedling chrysanthemums, the varieties shown in- 
cluding a white anemone, a yellow pompon and 
yellow and rose-pink decoratives. Elmer D. Smith 
of Adrian, Mich., also sent cut blooms that won a 
special prize. Of special interest were Bronze Vol- . 
unteer, small anemone; Beautiful Lady, rose-pink 
anemone; and Maritza, a golden-quilled type. 

Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., were awarded 
a vote of commendation for the chrysanthemums 
Glow, an orange-chestnut pompon, and Buttercup. 
Fraser's Flowers, Wellesley, exhibited the new 
chrysanthemum varieties Golden State and Ramola. 

Evergreens planted to represent a border effect 
were shown by Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New- 


ton, Mass., winning a first prize in the class, Snowflake Gar- 
dens, Winchester, being second. 

The Christmas decoration contest sponsored among garden 
clubs by the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
drew more contestants than ever before. The widest variety of 
decorations were shown and there was very close competition, 
first prize going to the Ipswich Garden Club for a silvered 
garland of greens, cones, English ivy and gourds. A less elabo- 
rate wreath of the Newtonville Garden Club was second. It 
was made of arborvitz and cones. A garland won third prize 
for the Duxbury Gardeners. Cones and peppers were used for 
color against spruce. 

Berried branches displayed as arrangements in containers 
won first prize in the class for Will C. Curtis of Sudbury, 
Mass. Snowflake Gardens was second. Six perfect plants of the 
begonia Turnford Hall grown by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, 
Chestnut Hill (George Palmer, gardener), won a silver medal. 

First and silver medal in the carnation group was awarded 
to William Sim Carnation Company, Inc., Saugus, Mass. 
The novel colorings of the varieties Luminosa, Supreme and 
Discovery attracted the most attention in this group as did 
the varieties Claret and Dimity in the display of J. J. La- 
Montagne and Sons, Woburn. 

The Sim firm was awarded silver medals for the carnation 
Aida, and Lilium formosanum, an award of merit for the 
carnation Maytime and a bronze medal for a new seedling car- 
nation Antarctic. A vote of commendation went to a pink 
seedling carnation shown by Henshaw Floral Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gourds were shown with many odd accessories in a display 





The exhibit of Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren of Newport, R. I., at the 


Autumn show in Boston 
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entitled ‘‘The Craftsman Gourd Through the Year’’ by The 
Gourd-Vine, Miss Helen Tillinghast, Vernon, Conn., which 
won a special prize. A remarkable collection of over 40 varie- 
ties of begonias won a silver medal for the North Street 
Greenhouses, Danielson, Conn. Fred Kunan, Holbrook, 
Mass., gained a silver medal for a group of cyclamen and 
begonias. Specimen blooms of tuberous-rooted begonias were 
shown in a unique manner on black cloth stretched over metal 
trays, the display winning a silver medal. Mrs. Lester Leland, 
Manchester (E. H. Wetterlow, gardener) gained a silver 
medal for a group of well-grown Lady Mac and Marjorie 
Gibbs begonias. 

Bronze medals were awarded to Mrs. William C. Endicott, 
Danvers (John Lally, gardener), for a group of the geranium 
Madam Dryden; to Mrs. Henry Wolcott, Brookline, for a 
display of South African plants; and to Eric H. Wetterlow, 
Manchester, for a specimen of Cypripedium insigne. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Wednes- 
day, November 20. Re-election of the following members to 
serve on the executive council for the next three years was an- 
nounced: Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mr. Morris R. Bockius, 
Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mr. J. Franklin McFadden, Mr. 
W. Hinckle Smith, Dr. Rodney H. True and Mr. John C. 
Wister. Mrs. Walter King Sharpe, of Chambersburg, was 
elected as a new member to the council for the three-year 
term, and Professor E. I. Wilde, of The Pennsylvania State 
College, was elected for two years to fill an unexpired term. 

The president, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, stated that the 
society had added 327 members this year and had lost 443, 
making a net loss of 116 and a present membership of 3247. 
He said that the society had been operating under a slightly 
curtailed budget but had been successful in keeping its expen- 
ditures in line with its income. 

The special feature of the afternoon was a lecture on ““The 
Flora of the Lesser Antilles,’’ by Mr. Fairman R. Furness, of 
Media, a member of the executive council. Mr. Furness illus- 
trated his talk with 40 water colors, painted by himself from 
pen and ink sketches made during various winter sojourns in 
St. Croix and other islands of the West Indies. It is impossible 
to secure pictures of many of the rare flowers shown by Mr. 
Furness or to gain information about them in horticultural 
libraries, and in classifying and portraying this heretofore 
obscure (from a literary point of view) flora, Mr. Furness is 
making a decided contribution to scientific horticulture. 


Coming Study Course in New York 


A one-hour course on landscaping and horticulture will be 
given by Miss Helen Swift Jones and Mr. Leonard Barron in 
the rooms of the Horticultural Society of New York at 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. The course will begin on 
Tuesday, January 7, 1936, at 3 p.m., and will continue each 
Tuesday thereafter for seven consecutive weeks. 


| he following is a prospectus of the work: 

January 7 and 14——Miss Helen Swift Jones. 
Design. Layout of the grounds, taking up location of service, garden 
= play aiecs. Analyses of a number of well lid out places—with 
slides. 

January 21—Mr. Leonard Barron. 
Soils and Plant Foods. Understanding your soil and supplying its 
needs and deficiencies. Tillage. 

January 28—NMr. Barron. 
Starting Things Growing. Seed sowing, propagation, transplanting, 
and so on. 

February +—NMr. Barron. 
Ground Covers. Grasses and other ground covers 

February 1 1—NMr. Barron. 
Protecting our plants from their enemies. 

February 18—DMiss Jones. 

Planting Design. Discussion of use of plant material in relation to 
scale, texture, color, and so on. 

February 25—-Miss Jones. 
Upkeep and care of the small home grounds—the nurse is more 
important than the doctor. 
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Practical Garden Talks in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia branch of the National Association of 
Gardeners in co-operation with The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society again this Winter will sponsor a series of educa- 
tional talks for gardeners and garden lovers, to be held on 
Tuesday evenings at eight o'clock, at 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Several of the talks will be in the form of discussions be- 
tween professors or other authorities connected with horticul- 
tural schools and institutions, who will present the scientific 
side of the subject, and gardeners, and managers of estates, who 
will deal with the practical aspects. The first talk will be 
given on December 10, when the subject of ‘Soil Make-Up 
and Soil Tests’’ will be discussed by Fred V. Grau, extension 
agronomist of The Pennsylvania State College, and Frederick 
H. Moore, estate gardener. On January 7, Dr. E. P. Felt, 
director of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratory, will speak 
of ‘‘New Insects and New Insecticides’; on January 21, H. O. 
Yates and Kenneth Henderson, both of the staff of the Cam- 
den County Vocational School, will discuss ““‘Plus and Minus 
Foods for Plants’’; on February 4, “‘Propagation of Ever- 
greens’ will be discussed by A. O. Rasmussen, ornamental 
horticulturist of State College, and Harry Wood, head gar- 
dener of Swarthmore College. Dr. R. S. Kirby, extension 
pathologist of State College, and Warner S. Hamilton, estate 
gardener, will talk on February 18 about “Fungi and Their 
Effect on Flowers’’; and the series will conclude with a lecture 
on ‘‘Unusual Plants,”” by Miss Anne Wertsner, head of the 
floricultural department of the School of Horticulture for 
Women at Ambler, on March 3. 

There will be no charge for the course except an enrollment 
fee of one dollar, which should be sent to Warner S. Hamil- 
ton, secretary of the Philadelphia Gardeners Association, 
Rosemont, Pa., or to The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Exhibition of Christmas Greens 


Garden clubs throughout Maryland will participate in a 
competitive exhibition of Christmas decorations to be held by 
the Garden Club of America and the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Maryland at the Pratt Library in Baltimore on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 10 and 11. The exhibition will 
be open to the public with the purpose of emphasizing the 
principles of conservation. Such materials as ground pine, 
holly and laurel will not be permitted in any of the wreaths 
submitted. There will be three classes of wreaths for amateurs, 
in addition to which there will be Winter bouquets and 
centerpieces suitable for a Christmas dining table. The chair- 
man of the committee is Miss Elizabeth L. Clark, 3405 
Greenway, Baltimore, Md. 


Paul F. Frese in a New Position 


Announcement is made that Mr. Paul F. Frese, for several 
years assistant editor of Horticulture and assistant to the sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston, 
has resigned to accept a position with Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J. He will begin his new duties with the com- 
ing of December. Mr. Frese has participated in many horti- 
cultural activities in New England and is a local vice-president 
of the American Rose Society. His associates at Horticultural 
Hall presented him with a handsome desk set as a token of 
their good wishes. 


Lectures to Be Held in New York 


The following lectures are announced by the Horticultural 
Society of New York. They will be held at 8:30 p.m. at the 
headquarters of the society, 598 Madison Avenue. 


December 12, 1935——‘‘Clematis for American Gardens,’’ J. E. Spingarn. 

January 16, 1936—‘‘American Gardens of Note,’’ Mrs. John Walton 
Paris (illustrated). 

February 20, 1936—‘‘Ecology as a Background for Design,” 
Elizabeth Meade. 


Miss 














GARDENS THAT DO NOT FADE 


Caught and held with pen and 
brush, they provide Winter joy 


passing into Winter silence, we may turn for solace to 

flowers that have been caught and held for us with pen and 
brush. We may sink into a fireside chair with garden books 
at hand, or, if we crave the sharper stimulus of actual form 
and color, may gather, bit by bit, a group of garden prints. 

By prints I do not mean reproductions, made by the 
photographer’s chemistry and the clanking mechanical print- 
ing press. These last are, it is true, wonderful achievements, 
often beautiful, and well adapted for scientific treatises or 
reference books. But they can never take the place of an artist's 
interpretation, his own hand rendering patiently and under- 
standingly each relevant detail of form, his own imagination 
calling up the proper setting. Such affectionate personal stud- 
ies in water-color were a favorite occupation of the leisurely 
ladies of the 18th century, or of the artists working under 
their patronage. But a painting can 
be enjoyed, at best, only by the 
little group of its maker’s or own- 
er’s friends, and an artist who 
wishes to reach a wider public 
without the intervention of a 
copyist must seek some means of 
multiplying his design. He may 
cut it into wood or metal, or fix it 
chemically on limestone, coat it 
with ink, and take off by hand 
‘impressions’ or “‘proofs’’ on pa- 
per; that is, he may become a 
maker of original prints. 

If he uses metal, the design is 
either incised directly into the 
plate with a needle or “‘burin,’’ or 
scratched with a needle through an 
acid-resisting ground, and then 
bitten in by acid; stiff ink is 
rubbed into the sunken lines, the 
face of the plate wiped more or less 
clean, dampened paper laid over it, 
and the whole run through a care- 
fully adjusted press constructed 
like a clothes-wringer. The result 
is the delicate embossed line of en- 
graving or etching. If wood be 
chosen, the open spaces between 
the lines or masses are cut away, 
leaving the pattern raised; ink is applied to the raised part, paper 
laid against it, and pressure is applied either by rubbing with 
the handle of a graving tool or with a ‘“‘baren’’ (especially pre- 
pared pad), or in a hand-press. The print is called a wood-cut 
or wood-block print. Color may be obtained from the metal 
plate by using inks of varied hues on different portions of the 
plate; in wood-cut a separate block carried each color, and the 
proof is laid over each in turn. (For the wood-block repro- 
duced on the cover, the delicate color gradations require about 
30 printings for each proof.) 

All these exquisite processes are carried out by the artist 
himself, perhaps with a chosen artist assistant for the print- 
ing. To each stage in the making of each proof he brings the 
same craftsmanship, the same delight in the interpretation of 
beauty that the painter brings to his single canvas. Thus, even 
in an edition of 100 (many editions are much smaller) , every 
proof is an original work, fresh from the artist’s own hand. 
Further, while the purchaser of a painting must himself pay 
the artist’s entire compensation, the print collector, more for- 
tunate, shares this obligation with all the others who may 


i these days when our gardens, gaunt and unresponsive, are 


buy one of the edition. So that his treasure need cost him 
scarcely more than the price of a Summer's day's drive into 
the country. 

A print for one’s fireside garden, then, may be a source of 
as keen pride as a rare iris or lily, and not much more costly. 
But, as with a real garden, the material for selection is bewil- 
deringly abundant. One may begin with portraits of indi- 
vidual flowers, done in the 18th or early 19th century spirit, 
to show every detail of shape or structure. Indeed, if one is 
fortunate, one may sometimes find single leaves salvaged from 
the wreck of some fine old work like the Flora Londinensis 
(seven volumes of wild and garden flowers from the English 
countryside), or Duhamel’s Les Arbres et les arbustes que 
l’on cultive en France, with Redouté’s beautifully composed 
sprays of leaf and flower or fruit, engraved and printed in 
color by Lemercier. No better preparation can be made for the 
quest of these older prints than leisurely afternoons in one of 
the great horticultural libraries, browsing through the pages 
of the magnificent old folios. But the discovery of single en- 





“Summer Clouds.” An etching by Thomas W. Nason. 


gravings from these older works is a rare bit of luck, and the 
beginner may find equal pleasure in modern work of similar 
type, for example, etchings of American flowers in color by 
Bertha Jacques or Antoinette Rhett. 

To some, however, these isolated portraits may suggest the 
flower-show rather than the garden. They may, perhaps, feel 
more at home with Margaret Patterson’s handfuls of flowers 
dropped into a bowl or jar as if fresh-gathered and dewy, 
shadowing one another so that the contours are blurred here 
and there, and one longs to plunge one’s face into the cool 
depths and feel the crisp, satiny petals. Or one may enjoy the 
compression of a whole plant history — root, trunk, branch 
and blossom — into a compass that can be held in the hands, 
as in one of Lilian Miller’s portraits of the dwarf trees of 
Japan (see front cover). 

Moreover, despite the Winter chill, one need not confine 
oneself to flowers brought decorously into the house. Mrs. 
Rhett draws them swinging in the breeze, with bees storming 
their way into the blossoms; Charles Heil shows birds cling- 
ing to pine-branches to feast on the cones. If we weary of the 
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smaller scale, we may lift our eyes to great trees — Roi Part- 
ridge’s willows, Hutty’s beeches and pines, Barker's studies 
of wild apple or of the depths of tangled glens, or Hartwell 
Priest’s supple birches. Or we may visit gardens in California 
with Frances Gearhart, in Japan with Lilian Miller, in Eng- 
land or France or Italy with Hugh Fisher and Fabio Maur- 
oner. And if, in Summer, our garden seems not quite complete 
unless we can look beyond its wall to where the open country 
lies rounding out its cycle from seed-time to harvest, for our 
Winter gardens there are such prints as Nason’s Summer Cloud 
or Barker’s Acre Field. 

These few hints, inadequate though they be, may perhaps 
stir some adventurous soul to discover for himself the 
riches that open before the collector of garden prints — not 
only the power of invoking his beloved flowers and fields at 
will, but an increasing love of a craft that has its independent 
claim to beauty. § 

—Elizabeth Whitmore. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 





Gerberas are handsome, upstanding flowers 


GERBERAS FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS 


|B pio yi recent years gerberas, sometimes called Trans- 
vaal or Barberton daisies, have been introduced to the 
gardening public. The popularity of this South African 
flower is ccntagious and there is an ever-increasing demand 
for the seed and plants. Perennials have always been a source 
of disappointment to Southern gardeners, as climatic condi- 
tions cause many of them to abandon their perennial habits 
and behave like annuals. The gerbera is proving satisfactory, 
and a bed of these hardy plants will provide blooms during 
about every month in the year. They withstand the long 


hot Summers, and need only slight protection in the Winter: 


when a severe cold wave is predicted. In fact, they come 
through freezes with only a light covering of straw or leaves. 

Many home gardeners prefer to raise their plants from 
seed, although this procedure may take considerable time. 
Seed may be sown during the Fall or Winter, in a slight heat 
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such as that of a sunny window, in a box of sandy peat soil. 
The fuzzy pointed end of the seed should be just peeping 
above the surface. The seed must be fresh and will germinate 
in about three or four weeks. Usually in six weeks’ time the 
tiny seedlings are about an inch high and ready to be trans- 
planted to individual pots. As the plants grow they should 
be transferred to larger pots, and care must be taken to water 
sparingly. Flowers begin to appear in six or nine months 
and continue for years, and the culture, once the plants are 
established, is quite simple. 

The majority of gardeners secure the plants from a nursery 
rather than take the time or trouble to raise them from seed. 
It is best to set the plants out during the Spring or Fall, and 
they should be spaced about 12 inches apart. Gerberas need 
a well-drained location where they are fully exposed to the 
sun for at least half a day. They should not be planted deep 
as the soil must not wash into the crowns of the plants. A 
small amount of commercial fertilizer or bone meal occasion- 
ally worked into the soil will be beneficial. The plants are 
vigorous, deep-rooted and quite resistant to most diseases, 
insects and drought. Gerberas grow rapidly and dense clumps 
will need to be divided every two or three years. 

The graceful and elegant flowers, measuring from two to 
four inches across, rise on leafless stems. The gorgeous color- 
ing includes many shades of red, cerise, salmon, rose, yellow 
and white. The flowers should not be cut until they are 
fully matured, and gerberas produce their best and most pro- 
fuse blooms during the Winter. A new variety, which has 
double flowers, is now listed but has not become as popular 
as the graceful single type. 

—Frances Hannay. 
Houston, Texas. 


FALL-BLOOMING MORNING-GLORIES 


| ipboo-s! year I plan to raise some really satisfactory Heav- 
enly Blue morning-glories and each year, through some 
slip in my planting or my methods of cultivation, my vines 
give me a few grudging blooms or else fail me altogether. 
This year I made my usual vow and I followed carefully 
and explicitly all the directions given in Horticulture ex- 
plaining how they must be propagated. I heated the potting 
soil. I soaked the seeds in warm water. I scored them and I 
kept them warm after planting. As a result I had a promising 
array of seedlings to take with me to my country garden in 
mid-May. They did not like their new surroundings evi- 
dently, for one by one they pined away and died. 

In despair I gave up the struggle with special treatments 
and just planted my remaining seeds in a sheltered bed on the 
south side of the garage. By this time it was mid-June. Two 
vines grew and flourished but made never a bloom all Summer 
long. In September many buds appeared but no flowers. 

We came back to town and thereafter spent only. week- 
ends in the country. The last Sunday in September, when 
we expectantly made the rounds of the garden, there were 
two lovely Heavenly Blues to greet us as gaily as if no Fall 
weather was just around the corner. Having waited so long 
for these choice flowers, I could not callously leave them to 
their fate and the chill Fall nights. So I cut the trailing vines 
which were laden with buds and brought them home with me. 

I put them in a vase of warm water in a sunny window. 
The first two blooms faded and others came in their place. 
Tiny buds swelled and bloomed, all of them keeping their 
clear, pure color. The vines at last lost their leaves but ap- 
parently there was enough growing urge to encourage the 
very smallest of the buds to become flowers and quite as 
lovely as any that would have opened out-of-doors. 

Almost every day new flowers appeared. Once there were 
five and nearly always there were two or more. 


—Frances S. Waxman. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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; ohne OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





F there are gardeners who have not already become acquainted 
with Gypsophila repens bodgeri, sent out last spring by 
Dreer’s, I commend it to their notice. It was originated on the 
great Bodger seed farms in California, and I believe is a hybrid. 
Being a non-seeder, the Bodger Seeds Ltd. put it in the hands 
of Dreer’s. To all intents and purposes it is a dwarf form of 
Bristol Fairy, with good sized double flowers. Moreover, it 
is a perpetual bloomer, my plant rarely being without a spray 
of bloom all through the season. The habit is naturally 
pendent, but if staked it would not be above 12 inches. It 
does well hanging over a ledge. 

Another new perennial gypsophila that can be raised from 
seed is G. oldhamiana. It grows much the same as G. panicu- 
lata, making a big clump three feet or more tall if given an 
open situation. I raised my plants from seed sown in April, 
1934, the seedlings, which came up like grass, being trans- 
planted to a bed rather closely where they remained until the 
past Spring. 

Some of the seedlings were given to a friend, who made a 
row across an open lot. These plants, having more space, 
grew much more vigorously than mine, and developed into 
huge plants. G. oldhamiana is of Japanese origin; at least, 
a Japanese wholesale concern alone offered it in 1934. To 
my knowledge only one American house listed seed this 
season. I rather suspect this new species to be a selection from 
G. pacifica. It is, however, much later, coming into flower 
when G. pacifica has about finished. Like the. latter, the 
flowers are pale pink, although odd plants show a tendency 
to come nearly white. The pink shade is rather wishy-washy, 
but my own semi-shaded plants at this time September 20 
have flowers of a delicate pale pink shade. This new gyp- 
sophila differs from L. pactfica quite sharply for apart from its 
lateness, the foliage is rather less coarse and the stems less 
stiff, while the individual flowers are noticeably different 
because the stamens extend well beyond the small single 
flowers, giving the sprays a lacy appearance. 

This late flowering gypsophila is extremely useful and 
would be more so from the commercial standpoint if it were 
white flowered and double. At all events the pink tint is not 
harsh like that of G. pactfica or the pink annual G. elegans. 
I understand a pink form of Bristol Fairy has appeared in 
England but reports indicate the color is not pleasing. 


EGARDING George A. Sweetser’s comments on Lupinus 
polyphyllus (Horticulture, September 1). Many years 
spent in trying to grow the wonderful hybrids satisfy me 
that it is difficult in this section to grow them in the 
open, and useless to plant them under trees. Probably under 
cheese cloth they would do well, although it appears to me 
that the extreme heat of July and August is what knocks 
them, the foliage being unable to withstand such conditions. 
This season, a number of seedlings planted between Ostrich 
ferns with Thalictrum dipterocarpum have come through 
fairly well but equally as many planted near a block of 
delphiniums which have done exceptionally well, have, 
through the influence of burning sunshine, utterly dis- 
appeared. To date out of many hundreds of plants I have 
raised I cannot boast of half a dozen more than one year old 
and I have never got to the flowering stage any of the unusual 
colors, pink, blue, purple and white being my limit. 

I might add that with me, lupines often are attacked by a 
giant whitish aphis, the leaf stems being plastered with them. 
Incidentally this Fall, aquilegias have been swarming with 
an actively moving form of white aphis, and also for the first 
time lilies have, since late August, been swarming with a large 
yellowish aphis with a dark spot, leaves, stems and seed pods 
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being literally plastered with this beast which is so tough 
that ultra strong sprays are required to kill it. 

This aphis on lilies is new to me and Regals, Henry's and 
Hanson's lilies are affected, although Lilium regale is most 
heavily infested. So seriously has this aphis injured the 
remaining lily foliage, I concluded the best remedy was to cut 
all stems to the ground and burn them. 


ENTION of lilies brings to mind the fact that the time is 
at hand for planting the Japanese kinds, which always 
arrive very late in the season. Some experts argue that certain 
lilies, like Lilium speciosum and L. auratum, as well as 
L. henryi, may be kept until Spring and planted then. It is 
true that Spring planting is often practiced and with some 
degree of success, but the bulbs are likely to persist much 
longer if they go into the ground as soon as possible after 
they have reached this country. Probably all garden makers 
are well aware that these bulbs should be planted deeply, even 
up to four times their diameter and that they should have 
some protection the first year. 

I note that William N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., a 
well-known authority on lilies, considers that the true form 
of speciosum rubrum is better in color than the variety 
called Magnificum but that he rates the variety Meltomene 
as best of all. This is interesting because the last named is 
offered and purchased less often than the other kinds. Mr. 
Craig also recommends L. auratum platyphyllum as having 
finer flowers than the Auratum type. He also considers it more 
dependable. The Auratum lily is probably the least satisfac- 
tory of the Japanese bulbs, although the flowers are the most 
gorgeous of all the lilies from the Orient. L. auratum bulbs 
are likely to reach this country in poor condition, and it is 
not surprising that they run out in one or two years. The 
late Ernest H. Wilson used to say that the trouble lay in the 
fact that the largest bulbs were always selected for shipment 
to this country, notwithstanding the fact that moderate-sized 
bulbs give better results, usually being sounder. 





A dwarf form of Babysbreath from California 
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THE SILVERSWORD OF HAWAII 


HE silversword, argyroxiphium, is found in only one part 
1 the United States . . . the Terr:tory of Hawaii. The 
assertion has been made that the plant is found nowhere else 
in the world, but this statement has been challenged. Exactly 
50 years ago, a naval officer declared that the Hawaiian plant 
bore a marked resemblance to the plants growing on similar 
decomposed lava in Japan. Whether or not this is so, Hawaii 
is the only place in America having the silversword. 

Shortly before the turn of the century, the silversword 
grew abundantly on the Pacific islands of Maui, Kauai and 
Hawaii. As the years passed, it was gradually driven back by 
the ravages of cattle and goats, plus thoughtless humans, 
who tore the plants up by the roots for souvenirs. It is re- 
ported that in 1927 not a single plant could be found, where 
40 years before ten acres had been covered. As late as 1915 the 
plants were eagerly sought for decorative purposes. Today 
they are protected by law, as a final resort, if the educational 
program for their preservation fails in individual cases. 

The Haleakala silversword, Argyroxiphtum macrocepha- 
lum, is a beautiful plant, with its incurved linear leaves of 
silvery gray. The dense covering of hairs, which repels the 
more penetrating sun rays, gives 
color to the plant. The hairs, it is 
said, also protect the plant from too 
rapid loss of moisture. 

After the plant has attained a di- | 
ameter of some two feet, it sends up 
a large cluster of flowering heads 
some four to six feet high. The heads 
are not exceptionally beautiful, the 
beauty coming from the silvery 
leaves. Many thousands of seed-like 
fruits are produced, after which the 
plant dies. 

Until the past year, reaching the 
top of the crater to see the silver- 
swords was difficult, as the ascent 
had to be made by horseback. Re- 
cently, however, a Federal aid high- 
way has been built to the 10,000- 
foot elevation, affording access to the 
area. 

The silversword today grows, 
for the most part, well scattered, in 
secluded areas. One botanist, how- 
ever, reported a few years ago that on 
the summit of Mt. Eke the plants 
were growing in such profusion tht 
it was impossible to walk without 
stepping upon them. Each of the five 
varieties is characterized by the gray 
silver sheen of the leaves, which ap- 
pears never to fade even after years 
in the collections of botanists. 
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PERSISTENT ROSE BLOOM 


I WRITE these words looking at a cluster of polyantha 
roses brought in after a wild northeastern storm carrying 
an inch of snow, but not freezing viciously. The only point 
in the observation now is that .t is not unusual to see these 
persistent roses work right through the first frosts, and give 
much pleasure. (One rose in late October or early November 
is easily worth to the eyes a dozen or 20 in June!) 

The point to be made is the desirability of these less spec- 
tacular but enduring varieties that will make the border sug- 
gest roses late in the season. Most of the hybrid teas have 
“gone to bed,’ and none of the decorative roses venture a 
Fall flower. Yet here are these lovely polyanthas, chief among 
which is the light pink, wholly unappreciated Mrs. R. M. 
Finch, which came to us from Australia in 1927, and is yet 
awaiting the touch of a capable selling nurseryman. Here is 
an old-timer in Aennchen Muller, individual with delight- 
fully incurved petals and a deep pink color. Then Kirsten 
Poulsen, clean, clear red, gives real brilliance, and Lafayette, 
with an extra petal or two, but otherwise of the same color, 
talks the same language. 

I could not resist adding a bud or two of Hermosa, which 
I have known for more than 60 conscious years as perhaps 
the most dependable of all roses, and which doesn’t know 
how to stay out of bloom. It is not a polyantha, but it is in 
that nebulous class which we call China, or Bengal, or Bour- 
bon, and then neglect! 

I am continuing my sing-song about the desirability and 
propriety of roses in the shrubbery and the borders. Two 
substantial clumps of Joyous Cavalier and National Flower 
Guild have been set this Fall at ‘‘Breeze Hill’ to punctuate 
borders devoted to lilacs and philadelphuses. When they come 
in from Florida there will be added to these two enduring 
and vigorous bright crimson roses the equally persistent and 
vigorous, but altogether dainty Sunny South. The result will 
be that independent of and following the lilac and mock- 
orange display, and right on until frost, I will catch a glimpse 

of a rose shining in the rich green of 
4s sthe shrubs. 
= Elsewhere, in other borders, the 
polyanthas will keep on. If it were 
proper at this time, I could preach a 
sermon on the desirability of the 
roses carelessly grouped above, which 
we may call the Bourbons. Without 
the splash, color, fragrance and gen- 
eral bumptiousness of the hybrid 
teas, these old friends keep on, and 
on, and on, and enduring gardens 
need them. I speak of Ducher, Old 
Blush, and similar roses found only 
in the catalogues of the very few rose 
merchants who go beyond the shout- 
ing and noice of the newest roses and 
present roses that are worth loving 
as roses. 
—QJ. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ROOT APHIDS 


TREATMENT which we have 

found very effective in ridding 
campanulas and annual asters of 
root aphids is to thoroughly soak the 
soil with a strong solution of naph- 
tha laundry soap. Perhaps this 
would kill the aphids on primulas, 
too. 

—Rebecca Parker. 

Salem, Ind. 























MODERN METHODS OF ARRANGING FLOWERS 


A new book discusses the matter from 
an angle which will appeal to amateurs 


as a natural sequence to the increasing popularity of 

the art. Hardly any book of recent date, however, has 
treated the subject so straightforwardly as the present volume. * 
After discussing essential principles, such as may be found in 
all books of this kind, the authors turn directly to different 
types of flower arrangement. Japanese methods, about which 
much has been written, are not considered adapted, in all 
their details, to American conditions, although approval is 
given to the basic principles. Material suggested for Japanese 
arrangements include peonies, irises, branches of magnolias, 
shrubs and fruit trees in flower, branches of evergreens, par- 
ticularly gnarled, or dwarf specimens, decorative grasses of 
distinctive outlines, and orchids, preferably the smaller, un- 
usual varieties. 

A niche is the customary place to display a Japanese ar- 
rangement, and it should be empty except for an incense 
burner and a print or picture hung against the back wall. A 
flower arrangement is never placed by the Japanese in the 
center of the niche, but on an imaginary line one-third of the 
distance from one side wall. Failing a niche, it is well to select 
a table of smooth wood against a plain wall, and place the 
Japanese arrangement alone upon it. The authors point out 
that the soapstone ash-tray and jade cigarette-box should not 
be left as local color, but should be removed with a ruthless 
hand. 

Strength, severity and contrast are needed to produce suc- 
cessful modernistic arrangements. Only a very few interesting 
specimens of bloom should be chosen, and should harmonize 
with the container to be used. A calla lily, arranged in a con- 
tainer having free rhythmic curves, is an example of this type. 
The authors select the following flowers as those which lend 
themselves to modernistic design: Parrot-type tulips, fringed 
petunias, cyclamen, pitcher-plants, Iceland poppies, trollius, 
cactus-flowered zinnias, daylilies and geum. 

The containers of chromium and the like are popular now, 
but the authors call them too conspicuous in themselves. 
Finely wrought crystal, black or white pottery, or dull hand- 
beaten aluminum, are preferred as being more beautiful. 

Massed period arrangements, such as the French Empire 
and Victorian, have limited uses, although the colonial type, 
with old-fashioned flowers such as bleeding hearts, marigolds, 
cornflowers and mignonette, arranged in simple pottery, early 
pewter, copper, silver and colonial china, are simple and in- 
teresting. 

All other types of arrangements can be jumbled into a new 
type of classification, which the authors have called “‘conserva- 
tive modern.’’ Limitations have been put on this class. ‘The 
value of line emphasis, of beautiful and unusual flowers and 
leaf forms, is utilized to create a striking silhouette. On the 
other hand, the best of the mass arrangement principles are 
employed, thus giving solidarity and richness to the composi- 
tions. Conservative modern is the term to be applied to thou- 
sands of well-arranged flower groupings that appear yearly 
in most American homes. 

Amateurs bent on arranging their own flowers, must neces- 
sarily grow some especially for the purpose, rather than cut- 
ting them from the borders. A cutting-garden is the ideal 
solution to the problem, but the authors suggest that even a 
small plot in the vegetable garden, or in some corner outside 
the confines of the regular garden area will answer. The cut- 
ting-garden may be stocked with surplus divisions, bulbs and 
chance seedlings, thus making it inexpensive. A most useful 
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**Flower Arrangement,” by F. F. Rockwell and Esther C, Grayson. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $3.00. 


addition to the cutting-garden is a simple frame. In it, with- 
out heat, hardy bulbs may be brought into bloom early. As 
the plants grow, the sash may be raised to protect the flowers 
against the weather. In the North, plants of questionable 
hardiness such as bulbous irises, anemones and the gerberas, 
may be kept over. — 

To solve the foliage problem, the authors give a list of the 
following plants to grow: The artemisia Silver King, aspidis- 
tra, barberry, calla, dusty-miller (cineraria and centaurea), 
fancy-leaved caladiums, ferns, privet, trailing myrtle, and 
umbrella-plant. Tall, bearded irises that are especially fine 
for cutting are: Mother of Pearl, King Karl, Jubilee, Mme. 
Schwartz (even paler than Pallida Dalmatica), Aphrodite, 
Yellow Moon, Camalard, and Plumed Knight. Daffodils are 
most satisfactory for early cutting. Some of the best kinds 
follow: February Gold (which in the author's garden yields 
flowers for a full month), AZrolite, Treserve, Cleopatra, Sil- 
vanite, Eve, La Vestale, Croesus, Gallipoli, Alcida, Seagull, 
Diana Kasner, Albania, Silver Star, Homer and Ornatus. 

Flowers for arrangement the year around are available to 
many persons only from florists. The authors class as old- 
fashioned the practice of supplying wild ferns or asparagus 
with cut flowers, and they urge that more appropriate and 
interesting foliage be selected, if it is needed at all, to harmo- 
nize with the flowers. The amazingly variegated leaves of the 
fancy caladium are suggested, especially for modern design. 
In selecting flowers from a florist for arrangements, particu- 
larly line designs, it is wise to go to the shop in person. 

Many flowers are seasonal in the florists’ shops. A few ex- 
amples are selected from a list supplied by Max Schling: 


Anemones—from the beginning of December until Spring; Bouvardia 
humboldti, and various hybrids—from November until the end of March; 
buddleia—from Christmas to the end of February; delphinium—from 
December on until outdoor blooms appear; Echeveria metallica glauca— 
from November until March; freesia—from Christmas to Easter; Iris 
tingitana and other bulbous irises—from December until May; ixias— 
March and April; and nerine—November to December. 


With due consideration for the conservation laws, it is 
suggested that much wild material may be gathered which 
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lends itself to artistic arrangements. Stalks of milk weed picked 
before the seed-pods have burst, may be arranged in white 
pottery containers and placed where strong drafts will not 
blow the seeds when the pods have opened. The down will 
cling to the pods, forming fanciful designs. When the time 
comes to dispose of the arrangement, a large paper bag can 
be slipped over the bouquet. 

In turning the pages of this small but well-illustrated book, 
one is impressed with the scores of helpful suggestions of 
actual materials that may be used in flower arrangements. It 
makes no difference whether the flowers are to be placed in a 
modern or colonial background, in a city, a suburb, the sea- 
shore cottage, or the mountain camp. There is even a chapter 
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A modern arrangement showing Japanese influence 


on arrangements for business-places, praise be! Amateurs may 
trustingly turn to this book for guidance and suggestion, and, 
by following the principles, be reasonably sure of making suc- 
cessful arrangements either for the home or exhibition. 


THE DITCH-SUNFLOWER 


OME of our showy native plants seem to be little known 
in cultivation; apparently no one has thought to give 
them a trial. One of the best annual composites, for ease of 
culture and show of bloom, is the Ditch-sunflower or Tick- 
seed Sunflower, Bidens trichosperma, native along ditches and 
in wet places through much of the eastern part of our country, 
but apparently abundant only locally. It was first called a 
coreopsis, and looks like a five-foot annual sort, with a dozen 
or more broad yellow rays, the heads on long stems, blooming 
in a mass of gold from August to frost. It might equally well 
be called a golden cosmos, giving in yellow the flower effect of 
the common pink and white cosmos, and a good companion 
for it. The leaves are deeply divided (like many species of 
coreopsis) , but not as thread-like as with cosmos. 

Apparently the botany is decided by the fact that the flat- 
tened oblong seeds have the two stout teeth at the top, as do 
all this Beggar-ticks genus. But the teeth are very weak, and 
the seeds do not stick to clothing, so it is not a pest in this 
respect. It is one of four or more species with wide and showy 
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yellow rays, very unlike the species with no show of ray flow- 
ers and very barbed seeds. 

Possibly seed of this is offered, for this plant is given a 
common name in “‘Standardized Plant Names,’’ but it seems 
not advertised as a good garden annual. It does not insist on 
growing in a ditch, but will thrive in any ordinary garden soil 
a bit moist, just as for the common cosmos. Of course it can 
be sown in place and should seed itself. Perhaps it may become 
fashionable as a yellow cosmos of easy culture. A great quan- 
tity of seed was gathered this Fall, and may be exchanged for 
seed of other native plants. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A DEPENDABLE CLIMBING ROSE 


F several climbing roses in our garden, none is more 

satisfactory than the one we call “Single Michigan.’’ It 
is, I suppose, a child of the Rosa setigera mentioned by Dr. 
McFarland in his ‘‘Modern Roses.”’ In G. A. Stevens’ ‘‘Climb- 
ing Roses,’’ R. setigera is spoken of as a wild rose of the 
middle states, ‘‘pretty, but not unduly exciting.’’ The variety 
which we grow has enough good qualities to make it quite 
exciting, we think. 

Its hardiness seems to be taken for granted, and it is hardy, 
having come through these last two killing Winters without 
injury. It blooms early in July, after most other climbers 
have finished, and the large clusters of true ‘‘rose-colored”’ 
single flowers are very beautiful. These clusters often contain 
20 single blooms. The growth is very luxuriant, covering 
fences with long sprays, which must have Summer pruning 
to keep it within bounds. And, it does not mildew, something 
very much in its favor. 

And now, in the Autumn, the long branches are a beauti- 
ful crimson, and make a charming accompaniment to a bou- 
quet of chrysanthemums. 

It sends up shoots from the roots to form new plants. In 
fact, it came to us through the fence from our neighbor, 
and three of its descendants decorate other fences. No rose 
could be more dependable. We have grown them for 30 years, 
and they are always with us. 

—Ella V. A. Garnsey. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


THE LOVELY FARRER’S GERANIUM 


NE of the loveliest of rare plants for the rock garden is 
Geranium napuligerum, which occasionally is listed as 
G. farreri. It forms a tiny tuft three or four inches across, with 
rounded, but deeply cut, soft green leaves on very short red- 
dish stems. At its June flowering this year the entire plant 
was but two and a half inches high. The blossoms are more 
than an inch and a quarter across and are always carried 
vertically. 

At first they are of palest pink, almost white, with green 
veining toward the center, and are set off by black anthers. As 
the season advances the color deepens, until the last flowers are 
a rich pink. As many as eight of these relatively enormous 
blossoms are open at once. 

G. napuligerum is a Farrer introduction from Thibet, and 
is perfectly easy in any decent place in the rock garden, need- 
ing only fairly light soil and a reasonable amount of sunlight. 
Because of its beauty and its small size it deserves a prominent 
position. As it sets seed profusely, it seems strange that so 
attractive a plant should remain rare, yet only once have I 
found the name in an American catalogue, while the English 
catalogues in which it appears are almost certain to mention 
its scarcity. 


—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 
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ORNAMENTAL APPLES AND CEDAR RUST 


ESEARCHES relative to determining host plants for all 
the cedar rust diseases in eastern North America are now 
practically completed. It is now possible to speak authorita- 
tively regarding species and varieties of ornamental apples 
immune or highly resistant to attack from all of these parasitic 
rust fungi. 

Some ornamental apples are susceptible to one or more of 
these fungi, others are free from attack by all of them. For 
example, Malus floribunda is immune to the cedar-apple rust 
(as was reported in Horticulture, November 1, 1935), to the 
witches’-broom rust, Gymnosporangium nidus-avis, to the 
hawthorn rust, G. globosum, and to the stem rust, G. cla- 
varieforme, but is susceptible to the red G. clavipes. 

The following enumeration of ornamental apples contains 
those species and varieties that have been shown by cultured 
tests and field examinations to be immune or highly resistant 
to attack by all cedar rusts (named in the foregoing) in east- 
ern North America. Any of these species or varieties may be 
planted in the vicinity of red cedars or common junipers with 
assurance of their remaining free from attack by these fungi. 
If susceptible species of pomaceous plants are already growing 
in the vicinity of red cedars and are being attacked by cedar 
rusts, the problem is entirely different. It then becomes one of 
protection of plants already established. Spraying or other 
means of prevention have been devised to protect red cedars 
and common junipers as well as pomaceous hosts against 
attack by these rusts. The procedure to follow will vary with 
individual situations and the species of rust present. Trees can 
be protected without recourse to the destructive practice of 
cutting down red cedars. 

Those species in the following list that have been marked 
with an asterisk are attacked, but very weakly so, by certain 
species of these rust fungi. However, this need not influence 
planting or protective spray schedules, for on these hosts the 
rusts do not develop to full maturity and no spores are pro- 
duced that can spread the rusts back to red cedars. Their 
existence terminates on these highly resistant plants without 
having spread contagion. 

Malus adstringens, M. arnoldiana, M. asiatia, M. atrosanguinea, M. bac- 
cata and varieties, M. brevipes, M. flexilis, M. florentina, M. halliana and 
varieties, M. hartwigi, M. honanensis, M. hupehensis, M. kansuensis, M. 
magdeburgensis*, M. micromalus, M. orthocarpa, M. pratti, M. prunifolia 
and varieties*, M. pumila niedzwetzkyana (other varieties are susceptible) , 
M. purpurea and varieties, M. robusta and varieties*, M. sargenti, M. schei- 


deckeri, M. sieboldi and variety, M. sikkimensis, M. toringoides, M. trilo- 
bata, M. tschonoski, M. yunnanensis, M. zumi and variety. 


—Ivan H.- Crowell. 
Belmont, Mass. 





*Indicates that these species are highly resistant to attack. 


THE TREATMENT OF DAPHNE ODORA 
Be gst ODORA, a fragrant-flowered evergreen shrub, 


requires cool greenhouse treatment such as that given 
to camellias. It thrives well in a rich sandy loam of a slightly 
acid nature, which can be applied by an application of well- 
rotted leaf mould. It may be grown in pots when in a small 
stage of growth, and then later when the growth develops 
to any great extent may be transferred to larger tubs or 
planted in an open bed or border in the cool greenhouse. 
During the Summer months Daphne odoro requires a light 
shade so as to protect the foliage from the strong rays of the 
Summer sun. Mealy bugs are the worst pest to combat but 
they can be kept under control by freely syringing the 
plant with the hose, and also by spraying with a nicotine 
and soap solution. Brown scale is also troublesome, but can 
be kept under control by careful application of a standard 
scalecide or sponging of the plants. 


—John S. Doig. 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 
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FOR INDOOR POT GROWING 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


New Giant Amaryllis 


PRICE 
Each $.75 3 for $1.75 6 for $3.75 


 wanalnard now they will give you in Feb- 

ruary and March, 4 to 6 giant blooms to a 
stem: But don’t confuse these new Amaryllis 
with the old-fashioned dull ones. These of ours 
have colors ranging from pure white grounds 
with varied markings of rose, red and crimson, 
to the richest of self-colors. But what are self- 
colors, you ask ? Well, the Amaryllis themselves 
can best explain that to you. 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 




















The House of Quality 


‘(@isues to thank its many 
customers for the confidence they have had in 
our ability to produce some of the CHOICEST 
NURSERY STOCK obtainable. 


Wherever we have exhibited our products or 
whenever we have had the privilege of supplying 
the public with some of our high quality stock, 
always we have received the highest praise. 


The Fall digging and shipping season is prac- 
tically over, but we are prepared to furnish some 
choice evergreens and shade trees in a wide variety 
and of specimen quality, dug with a frozen ball 
and planted this Winter. 


Ask us about this plan of transplanting. 


Next Spring we are prepared to furnish you 
with better stock than ever and at very reasonable 
prices, indeed, when you consider quality. 


We will supply a single plant or a dozen car- 
loads. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. NEWBURYPORT 
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Fi) i welstome 


Grant Dahtra-flowered 
, ah s TAS 


4 Best Colors 
Scarlet. Yellow, tm 
Lavender, Rose 
A wonderful bargain “er 
in Giant Dahlia- ee: 
Flowered Zinnias— pm 
ljargest and most “ 
beautiful Zinnias. To 
prove to you that 
Burpee’s Seeds are 
the best that grow 
we offer you this 
60c value for 






only 10c ci <« 
4 full-size pkts. ‘YS 
(regular 15¢ size), x 
one each of Scarlet, 
Yellow, Lavender, 
and Rose (value 60c), for only Fok 
10¢ pos stpaid. This offer is too 1% Saat 


good to miss. Send dime today. r3¢ 
Burpee's Seed Catal og FREE 
Every vegetable and flower worth 
growing is described in this famous 
Garden Book. Burpee’s Guaranteed 
Seeds. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Planting information. This valu- 
— Book is free. Write or it today. 
ATLEE BURP 
572 » eurpee Bidg., 


GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now ilustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards. 
You have no cuts to buy or mn 
4 


E co. 
Philadelphia 










type to set. Nurseries are 
rapidly eyes | the big re- 
sults from post-card mes- 
sages sent to customers 
and prospects. Time and 
money saving, too, for 
other businesses. 
Write ; 
Now 
for thein- § 
teresting 4 
Cardver- (ams 





“THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








(7 Monster Bulbs | 
NARCISSUS SOLIEL d’OR 
Post-paid omy $]OO0 


As Easy to grow as Paper White 
Narcissus — indoors in pebbles and 
water, in soil-filled pans or in pre- 
pared bulb fiber. Produces large 
clusters of rich golden-yellow flowers 
with deep orange-red cup. Blooms 
have an exquisite fragrance, different 
from that of Paper Whites. Order now. 
Write for Free Bulb Catalog 


HENRY A. DREER 
\._ 160 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


S TO D Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-0O-WAY 


REG.IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 














Non-poisonous to pets, plants and people. - 


Ready-to-use powder. 
Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 


GOURD SEED 


Rare ornamental Gourd Seed from 
all parts of the world. 

Special Mixture: Pkts. 50c (about 1 oz.) $1 
Mexican Indian Corn Seed 
Rainbow Mixture Pkts. 25c 
Cultural leaflet sent with all orders 
J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 
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A Unique and Useful Garden Calendar 


‘‘Garden Calendar for 1936,’ edited by Mrs. F. G. Thomson and Mrs. 
John W. Brock. Published by the Four Counties Garden Club (Care of Mrs. 
Joseph T. Thayer, Elkins Park, Penna.) . Price $1.00. 


Although not exactly a book, this calendar may be placed 
in that category because it contains many more pages than the 
ordinary calendar, all of them filled with material which will 
be of value to practical garden makers in their work. A spe- 
cific recommendation is made for each working day of the 
year, these recommendations appearing on the calendar pages. 
Separate pages are reserved for general information such as 
lists of catalogues, nurserymen, shrubs, bulbs, perennials and 
annuals to plant at different seasons, lists of rock plants, roses 
and lilacs, care of lawns and the like. Doubtless some readers 
will not agree with all the recommendations, but on the 
whole the calendar will be found a daily reminder and very 
useful. 





New Edition of “1001 Questions Answered” 


‘1001 Garden Questions Answered,’’ by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by 
A. T. DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $2.00. 


The first edition of Professor Hottes’ book answering the 
questions certain to be asked by amateur garden makers was 
such a great success that a second edition was inevitable. Over 
45,000 copies of the first edition were sold in a few years—a 
remarkable record for a garden publication. The second edi- 
tion contains a large amount of new material, is well illus- 
trated and will solve most of the problems of the garden 
maker who keeps it at his elbow. 


A Book About Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


‘“Tuberous-Rooted Begonias,"’ by George Otten. Published by A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $1.25. 


This book is little more than a pamphlet, although bound 
in board covers, but its 84 pages carry most of the informa- 
tion which is needed to insure success with begonias of the 
tuberous-rooted type. These begonias have grown rapidly in 
popularity and are commended to amateurs because they can 
be raised readily from seed and because they thrive in very 
shady locations where most other plants would droop and die. 
The author writes from an experience of 50 years. The illus- 
trations are none too good, but they give the reader a fair 
conception of what the various forms look like. 


Gardening in the Small Greenhouse 


“Gardening in the Small Greenhouse,’’ by Anne Dorrance. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


Perhaps the time will come when small greenhouses will 
be found attached to private homes, even those owned by 
men of moderate or small means. Such a situation exists in 
England, and the interest in glass houses is increasing here, 
although the fact must be admitted that the conditions which 
prevail in most parts of America are not as favorable as those 
found across the water. This book is likely to stimulate an 
appreciation of Winter gardening. It makes the growing of 
plants under glass seem very simple, and it answers most of 
the questions which the average amateur wants to know about 
the type of house to build, the best method of heating it, and 
the kind of flowers to grow in it. 


Cox’s History of Gardening in Scotland 


‘The History of Gardening in $cotland,’’ by E. H. M. Cox. Published by 
Chatto & Windus, London, England. Price 12/6. 


Mr. Cox has produced a scholarly and important work in 
that leisurely fashion which gives added value of the better 
class of British books. Obviously he has sought high and low 
| for the information contained in the book. The average reader 
| will be surprised to find that so many interesting and worth- 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
PERMANENT—all soils, all seasons 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. At- 
tractive and practi- 
cal shape. Beautiful 
gray-green color 
blends with foliage, 
soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible. 


A Style for Every Purpose 








25 100 

Border size (5”) ........ $2.00 $7.75 

Rock Garden size (4”) ... 1.75 6.75 

Show Garden size (7”) . 2.50 9.50 

Tie-on Labels with wires . . 3.00 

Pot Labels (4”x 3%” tapered) 2.50 
Beautifully Boxed 


Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
HOWARD HAMMITT 











654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
How to Prepare \p 
Your os 


For Winter 


When is the proper time to prepare your 
garden for Winter? Before the ground is 
frozen, or after? Do low temperatures, or 
alternating high and low temperatures, 
cause winter-kill? What mulch offers insu- 
lation against both heat and cold? 


The answers to these questions, and a host 
of others of vital interest to every garden 
lover, are found in the folder, “How to Pre- 
pare Your Garden for Winter.” Be sure to 
reed o _— It is free. Write for your copy 


PEAT Moss 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Burpee’s 
moweet 


Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60c) 


A lovely coilection of six 
beautiful named Sweet Peas 
including King White, Mar- 
garet Atlee Improved (rose- 
Fiery Cross (scarlet-cerise), 

rilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), 
and Blue Bird (mid-blue). Special Offer: One full- 
size separate pkt. each of these six choice Sweet Peas 
(value 60c) sent | a for only 25c. Burpee’s New 
Garden Book EE. Write for your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 574 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


155 JOHN STREET 
















Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spra: SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co, 








176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 
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Attract your feathered sclande by this window feeder. 
To be fastened to window ledge. Made of white 
pine stained brown: copper nails used. Size 24”x 

11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





A Complete Garden Shop 


Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 
IUMS — huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





4 Waymans 
RISES 


lautetieds 


It is my sim to flower lov- 

ers with world’s t Iris at rea- 

sonable prices. Over 25 years’ ex: 
ROBERT bia yg N 


; 200 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 








Rare Hardy Plants 
Ask for Catalogue 
VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 








Draba arabisans 
Introduced by 
Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 


Described in our free “Rock Garden 
Catalog” with 600 other Alpines 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large an- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 











Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 
Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making plan. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 





FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seeds of Eremurus, 
Lilium, Primula, Iris, Gen —_ 





REX. D. PEARCE 
ROHANTVILLE 


ME NEW JERSEY 
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while facts about the garden development of a single country 
could be accumulated. The book is well illustrated, and one 
which those garden makers whose interests are more than 
superficial and transitory will naturally find a place for on 
their shelves. 


AN ODD, STEMLESS INCARVILLEA 


gree ty the most incredible of alpines is /ncarvillea 
gtandiflora, which in spite of its lush tropical appearance 
was found by Reginald Farrer at elevations of more than 
10,000 feet in the Da-Tung Alps. For years I was afraid to 
attempt growing it, but after having had the plants survive 
30 degrees below zero without losing a leaf, I am convinced 
of its hardiness. 

The plant is stemless, putting out several rather glossy dark 
green leaves from the crown of its fleshy white root, and in 
July sending up a flower stem to a height of six inches. The 
flowers are somewhat like those of a gloxinia, but with nar- 
rower tube, and much more flaring and flattened. They are 
nearly three inches across, very waxy, dull rose with yellow 
throat. So far each stem has borne exactly two blossoms 
which are carefully closed at night, a rather complicated pro- 
cedure, and which last for three or four days. 

Germination of the seeds seems rather uncertain, for usually 
only a few plants appear from a sowing, although once I had 
dozens from a single packet. After the seedlings appear they 
offer no difficulty, but while they are large enough to go into 
their permanent places by the end of the first Summer, even 
the most vigorous plants have not flowered until two years 
old. They require sun, but seem quite indifferent to soil and 
drainage. Occasionally a plant finds that the weather does not 
suit it, and the leaves die away. After this had happened a 
few times I decided that it was no cause for alarm, for before 
the old leaves were entirely gone vigorous new ones had 
appeared. 

In spite of its size and natural habitat, this incarvillea looks 
as much out of place in the rock garden as do the hardy calceo- 
larias, but it is too small for the border, and too beautiful to 
ignore. There seems to be no other place for it. 


—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


FLORIDA PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE 


HE common sagittaria of Florida swamps, lake and river 

edge makes a decorative house plant, with leaves like big 
arrowheads. In its native habitat it has a white blossom about 
the size and shape of a paper white narcissus, standing erect 
on a tall, straight stem. 

Most small shade-plants of Florida are suitable to use in- 
doors. Among these interesting foliage plants are nephthytis, 
pothos and peperomia, the latter making its home in the bark 
of trees. Selaginella can be dried, as it is an everlasting. The 
foliage suggests arborvitz, except that it is not such a yellow 
green, and it is soft and fern-like to the touch. 

There are four or five varieties of sansevieria adaptable for 
use as house plants. One kind has been used extensively during 
the last few years, and is familiar to everyone. However, San- 
sevieria cylindrica has a round leaf, one inch in diameter, 
tapering to a point. It branches about an inch or two above 
the ground, in an irregular fan shape. The five-branched vari- 
ety resembles the common variety as to foliage, but it is 
daintier. There is a black one with no markings on the leaves. 
A tiny mottled aloe with curved leaves makes an intriguing 
decoration. 

Don’t forget the old favorites, oleanders, camellias, gar- 
denias and plumbago with its clusters of light blue flowers. 
This last can be trained on a bamboo frame or clipped se- 
verely into desired shape. 

—Faith F. Jones. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
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Burp Wilt Resistant 


Asters 
3PKkis1O0¢ 


Lovely Colors: Deep 
— White, Lsare Blue. New 
Wilt-Resistant strain. Fa- 
mous Giant Branching Asters. 
8 (1 of each color, 45c 
value) sent postpaid for’ 10¢. 


Burpee's Aster Garden 


6 best types, 2 pkts. each— 
Royal, Improved Giant 





| Branching, California Giant Doble American Beauty. 


Mammoth Peony-F lowered. 12 best eclors—2 
colors of each type. Ia fult size pkts, in all (value re 30) 
postpaid for only $1.00. Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 429 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


AMARYLLIS 


Giant Hybrids 
Easily Grown in the Home 
A Fine Christmas Gift 
Mammoth Bulbs, 60c each 
3 for $1.50 postpaid 


Cultural Directions Free 
with each order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON 


BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 
Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 
and Robins in Brown and Green. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 

















mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. Jd. 





“(Q) HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TEEM IN BOSTON 

sot Paster BB, wnt ee 
0. er, 
tor, Groton, Mase. Write for aie. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 


























Christmas 


Decorations and Gifts 


From the Green Mountains 
of Vermont 

Balsam Roping, 10 yards $5.00. Balsam 
Wreaths, 50c to $8.00. Box of 50 As- 
sorted Evergreen Sprays, $2.50. Old 
Home Christmas Basket, $3.50. Balsam 
Pillows, $1.00. Maple Sugar Hearts, 
$1.00 per pound. 


Prices F.O.B. Putney 
Write for our Complete List 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
Box 480 PUTNEY, VERMONT 











Christmas Collection 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 

each, large bulbs correctly labeled 

and neatly packed, as follows: 

AIDA MAID OF ORLEANS 

ANNIE LAURIE MAROCCO 

BERTY SNOW MINUET 

CHAS. DICKENS PRIM PICOTTEE 

E. I. FARRINGTON PRINCE OF INDIA 

HALLOWEEN ROSE MIST 

We will supply medium sized bulbs of 

above collection for $1.35 Prepaid. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Appropriate Christmas Gift 


HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 
you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-L Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 





Christmas is Coming 
A Great Gift for a Gardener 


Send for special Christmas circular 


S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 
6 24” and 6 36” stakes for 
12 24” and 12 36” stakes for 
12 18”, 12 24” and 12 36” stakes for Ly 00 
Kit ef 20 garden labels for ......... .00 
Garnering stands (the latest) 
W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


A GARDEN GIFT 


For the man or woman who has a garden, there can 
be no finer gift than the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
America’s premier garden monthly. A useful gift 
that will bring renewed pleasure every month. 
Thriftily priced at $2.00 per year,—two years or 
two subscriptions, $3.50. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


622-H Fifth Avenue New York City 








Gifts for Gardeners 


Send for leaflet suggesting Christmas 
presents for garden lovers. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 











fA Garden Note Book — 


One that is different 


“Inside My Garden Gate” 


Invaluable to you or a Lovely Gift 
See Horticulture—Oct. 15—Page 466 
Price $1.50 rik Mail 10c extra 

JULIA A. 








Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Pat OR dod Si) 
Giant Fancy 


PAN SIES 


All colors. Biggest and most beau- 
tiful Pansies. Sow seed early in- 
doors or in frames for giant flow- 
ers in Spring. Regular 35¢ Pkt. 
for 10c; 1/16 oz. $1, Postpaid. 
Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 713 BURPEE BLDG., PHILA. 















onlylO¢ 
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GRAPE PRUNING AND TRAINING 


Biss pruning and training of grapes is a much less compli- 
cated operation than the pruning of fruit trees once a few 
fundamentals are mastered, declares Professor F. E. Gladwin, 
grape specialist at the state experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., who has prepared a brief circular setting forth the chief 
things to be considered in pruning grapes. A copy of the cir- 
cular may be obtained upon request to the station. 

Before attempting to prune grapes, the pruner must under- 
stand how the grape bears its crop. The fruit is borne near the 
base of the shoots of the current season and the shoots are 
borne on the wood of the previous year’s growth. Assuming 
that a thrifty Concord grape vine should yield 15 pounds of 
grapes, provision must be made for a sufficient number of 
bunches of grapes to give the desired yield. As each shoot bears 
two or three bunches which will weigh from a quarter to half 
a pound, it will be necessary to leave 15 to 30 shoots on the 
canes of the preceding year. Pruning consists of selecting the 
canes that supply the required number of shoots and removing 
the remaining canes. Grapes are also pruned to make well- 
proportioned plants with the parts so disposed that the vines 


| are to the highest degree manageable in the vineyard. This is 


training. Grape growers usually speak of both operations as 
“pruning,” but it is well to keep in mind that the two have 
different objectives. 

Winter pruning is advocated, but pruning can be done 
without danger of injuring the vines at any time after the 


| leaves drop in the Fall until the buds swell in the Spring, 


providing the wood is not actually frozen at the time. How- 
ever, pruning should be delayed until after a heavy freeze in 
the Fall so that immature wood will be killed and withered 
and can thus be easily identified and removed, it is said. 


FORCING PERUVIAN DAFFODILS 


NOTE in the October 1 issue of Horticulture that the Peru- 

vian daffodil, Ismene calathina, may be forced. May I add 
to that statement. I had grown J. calathina for a number of 
years, and had about decided to discard the bulbs, because the 
lovely flowers were quickly ruined by rain and wind when 
grown in the garden. Then I decided to try forcing the bulbs 
indoors, in the early Spring of 1934. They bloomed in 21 
days after potting. 

I keep the bulbs in a box in the furnace room over Winter. 
In April, 1935, I potted two bulbs that had about two inches 
of new growth. These were left in the furnace room one week. 
Then they were brought up and given a south window, where 
they bloomed in just 12 days from the time they were potted. 
The soil was kept moist all the time. They were very lovely 
when cut and combined with pink tulips. 

Potted this late in the season, they may be put out in the 
garden as soon as the bloom fades. If given a little protection 
on cold nights, they will grow to blooming-size bulbs by 
Fall. 

—Mrs. Nellie S. Long. 
Holdrege, Neb. 


SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) ‘‘Christmas decorations oes gift suggestions.” 

California Nursery Co. (Niles, Calif.) “Garden book, 193 

Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, Calif.) ‘‘Plants, seeds, and bulbs "1936, specializing in 
petunias, gerbera hybrids, delphinium, gladiolus, amaryllis, dahlias.”’ 

Frylink, A., & Sons. (Sassenheim, Holland and Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) 
bulbs, 1935.” 

Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen Saint Mary, Fla.) (Roses, shrubs, shade 
trees, azaleas, camellias, fruits, pecans.) 

Grunwald & Co. (Wiener-Neustadt, Austria) 
pits, etc., Sept. 1935.” 

Lissadell. (Sligo, I. F. S.) 

Portland Rose Nursery, Inc. 
perennials, bulbs.’’ 


*“*Flower- 


“Price list on forest tree seeds, fruit 


“Price hist of fresh Lissadell seeds, Autumn 1935.” 
(Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Fall 1935—-Roses, hardy lilies, 


Rivoire, pere et fils. (16 rue d’Algerie, Lyon, France) ‘‘Automne 1935.” 
Rockmont Nursery. (D. M. Andrews, P. O. Box 266, Boulder, Col.) ‘‘New or 
noteworthy plants—1935 Autumn catalogue.”’ 


Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City) ‘Beauty from bulbs—narcis- 
sus, tulips, lilies.’ 
Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 5th Ave., N. Y.) “Eremuri.” 


Scott, David J. (Corfu, N. Y.) “‘Scott’s flowering bulbs for Fall 1935.” 
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RESTORATION OF Coke IAL 


WILLIAMSBURG VA. 


AUTHENTIC STORY AND PICTURES OF THE 
MOST REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN AMERICA o 


SIDNEY NICHOIS SHURCLIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
u BEACON S57. BOSTON MASS. 











TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR STARTS JANIS 























Those Who Search 


for Rare Plants 


will here find new introductions 
and unusual varieties available 
for Winter and early Spring 
planting. 


Rhedodendrons 


Heavily budded plants 
Flowering Cherries 


French Hybrid Lilacs 


Blue Spruce 

True Koster, grafted 
Visit the nurseries and select the plants 
you want. Or, tell us what material is 
needed; we shall be glad to send full 
details. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Box H RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HORTICULTURAL SURVEYS — Recrea- 
tional farms; fruit and garden farms; in- 
dustrial, school and community gardens. 
Studies and reports on problems of_pur- 
chase, Ggoctopeent and maintenance. ae 

Hopp - re 1919 Schaaf Bead, 
Cleveland, 





FRINGED GENTIAN SEED: True Gen- 
tiana crinita. Sow it now. It needs cold for 
starting. % oz. 40c; % oz. 65c; 1 oz. $2.35. 
Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey. 








HYBRID AMARYLLIS—Sound bulbs, 2% 
inch (blooming) size, $15.00 per 100. 
Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 





ade. 
un- 


HARDWOOD ASHES: Very best 
100 lbs. $1.00. Thomas Bluem, Iron 
tain, Michigan. 





ACTIVE MAN OVER 40: Book orders for 
guaranteed-to-grow trees and plants. Gerer- 
ous commissions. Free sales outfit. Inquire 
Oakland, Manchester, Conn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener: American, married, no children, 
80 years of age. Good references. on Row 
ence in greenhouse work, up-to-date on flow 
ers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs, ete. H. L 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Youn 
school, 

assistant or gardener and companion on 
estate. Experienced in greenhouse work 
rock gardens, fruit, vegetables, flowers an 
general work. Best of references. Oan also 
sew, cook, typewrite and drive car. M. D., 
Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


woman, graduate of horticultural 
desires position as head gardener, 





Gardener? Italian, age 35, married. Experi- 

ence in all kinds of garden work would like 

ition on private estate, also has s chauf- 

eur’s experience, L. P., Care of “Horti- 
e,” Boston, 





Gardener: 85 years old, married. Ex 
grower. Excellent references. B. B., 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








